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Hincient Chariots. 





Fig. |. Crannon Coins. 


In the essay, with illustrations published in the July number 
of the Coach Builders’, Wheelwrights’ & Motor Car Manu- 
Jacturers’ Art Journal, upon “ Two of the Most Ancient Four- 
Wheeled Carriages,” I stated that the ancient Thessalian 
“Kettle Wagon” at Crannon was engraved upon that city’s 
coinage. I now have, by the kind courtesy of the British 
Museum Numismatic Department, the pleasure of presenting, 
two copies of these ancient coins. 

The present remarks will not be confined to four-wheeled 
vehicles actually still in existence, but will also extend to rep- 
resentations of them upon very early ancient monuments, ail 
of them before the Christian era. The earliest specimen of a 
four-wheeled carriage in Europe is probably the Funeral Car, 
or Catafalque (Fig. II.), which is painted upon a very archaic 
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Greek vase whose style is known to archeologists as that of 
the Dipylon period. This style of vase painting is estimated 
to have endured from about 1000 to 600 B. c. The painting 
shows that the same animal and geometrical ornamentations, 
which have come down to us, were also used to embellish their 
funeral cars. Though but rudely delineated, being the work 
of a most primitive and imperfect school of artists, the paint- 
ing also indicates the luxury and expense bestowed upon these 
mournful vehicles in early times, before Solon, by his laws, in- 
terdicted such practices. 


Fig. III. is another drawing of the Dipylon period, represent- 
ing a four-wheeled chariot, with wheels with four spokes. 
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Supposing these two vase paintings are before, or contemporary 
with, the Homeric poems, it must not be supposed all wheels 
for Greek chariots and cars then had but four spokes, because 
Homer speaks of Juno’s chariot as having iron axles and bronze 
wheels with eight spokes. The question, however, of the con- 
struction of wheels in primitive and classic times is a very 
lengthy and important one, requiring separate treatment. 

Passing across the Adriatic, from Greece to Italy, Fig. IV. 
shows an extremely early Etruskan chariot of such antiquity 
that the wheels are apparently solid sections of the trunks of 
trees, strengthened by cross battens. It is taken from a work 
by Micali—his celebrated Storia degli Antichi Popoli Italiani, 
Plate LIII.—and is, he tells us, a picture upon a fragment of 
sepulchral urn from Chiusi. There are other professional 
figures besides those shown here, which indicate it is a funeral 
car, 

The next sketch, Fig. V., is also from Micali’s book, and like- 
wise the production of an Etruskan artist, and the four oval 
openings in the wheels render it probable it is of later date 
than the previous representation. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that for equipages intended for a religious ceremony, 
such as a funeral procession, a very old-type wheel, considered 
sacred because used long before by their ancestors, might be 
the one preferred, whilst, at the same date, much more modern 
spoked wheels were placed upon military and other chariots. 
It is taken from a relief upon a cinerary urn from a tomb at 
Vulci. Antiquaries who have inspected it consider the animals 
delineated to be a pair of mules. As readers wishing to refer 
to it may find a difficulty, except at the British Museum, in ex- 
amining Micali’s work, it is well to mention that a copy of it is 
to be found in the Daremberg and Saglio Dictionaire des 
Antiquites, page'1318. A work still'in course of publication in 
Paris. In Micali it is Plate LVII.- : 

From Etruskan sourcés' we fortunately possess several speci- 
mens of vehicles placed upon four wheels. “A specimen of one 
of these incense wagons may be found in Perrot and Chipiez’ 
History of Art in Sardinia and Judea page 263. For this 
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vehicle see also Musco Gregoriana, Plate XV. Also Monumenti 
adi Cere Antica pl. IT]. Fig 3, and Garucci’s Sepulchral Remains 
at Veu & Pareneste, Archeological Britannica, page 41, Plate 
IV., fig. 2, 1867. The British Museum have, however, three 


examples of these “ Incense Wagons” or “ Burners,” of which 
we present two photographs, one having four and the other 
six spokes to the wheels. See frontspiece. They are entirely 
of bronze, and date from pre-Roman times. 

The next illustration. Fig. VIII., is a small bronze vase of 
Etruskan, or early Italian workmanship, taken from the 
“Record of Antiquities,” discovered in Italy in 1881. 
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Fig. Vill. Vase de Bronze a Roulettes. 


Notizie, 1881, pl. V., 24. Hauteur, Om. a1. 
From Notizie digli scavi di autichita communicate alla reali 
Accademia dei Lincei. 1881. pl., etc. 
The relief of a four-wheeled wagon is from an engraving in 


M. Forestier’s book upon the wheel, and is of Roman times, 
some date before the Christian era. 
The annexed coin, Fig. X., was struck at Olbia, on the Black 


Sea. It is a representation of one of the famous Scythian 
wagons or chariots. The date is known by numismatists to 
be early in the first century B. c. 
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The last photograph is of a four-wheeled chariot kindly 
shown to me by Dr. Murray of the British Museum, It is a 
little terra-cotta, about teninches by twelve inches, probably 
of Roman times. See frontispiece. 


JoszpH Orrorp, M.S.B.A. 


A sHorT account of the Babylonian and Assyrian Penitential 
Psalms and their relation to those of the Old Testament has 
been given by Dr. J. Bahr of Berlin. It is chiefly based on 
Prof. Zimmern’s translation of a number of those psalms, but 
does not pretend to afford any new interpretations of the cunei- 
form texts. 

More material concerning the same problem has been col- 
lected by Dr. W. Caspari, who not only has compared the 
Babylonian “ Psalms” with other Assyrian religious texts, but 
also endeavors to analyse the single expression of these forms 
in order to explain their development. 


Samu-la-ilu. 


Probably the difficulty in rendering this name consists in 
the disposal of the negative particle “la” as is indicated in 
Bisa, December, 1903, p. 290. It occurred to me therefore to 
mention a fact which possibly may have escaped for the mo- 
ment the attention of scholars handling the subject. 

In an Arabic ‘paraphrase of Isaiah x.im. p. 2, we read: 
“When disaster and danger do not overtake thee my out- 
poured grace shall suffice thee.” Possibly half the Arabic- 
speaking people of to-day do not understand this paraphrase 
and their difficulty is the negative particle “ma” (not). 

The scholar, however, calmly explains that the “ma” or the 
negative particle here means that the statement is emphatic- 
ally positive and that it ought to be understood thus: ‘ When 
disaster and danger do most surely overtake thee, then my 
outpoured grace shall suffice thee.” 
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Cases of this construction are numerous in Arabic. Can it 
be that they or such constructions could have been in use 
among ancient Babylonians? so as to warrant the inference that 
“la” (not) can sometimes be understood as asign for the em- 
phatic positive? in which case Samu-la-ilu would mean Samu 
is most surely God. This, however, is a mere suggestion. 


Guosn-EL-Howig, Pu. D. 


Che Egyptian Monument of Cell esh=-Shibab. 

Tue Egyptian granite stela of Pharaoh Sethos (Egyptian 
Setoy) I which Professor G. A. Smith discovered at Tell esh- 
Shihab, in the Hauran region (cf Quarterly Statement, Octo- 
ber, 1901, p. 348), is a find of great importance. First, it con- 
firms the fact attested to by the so-called stone of Job at 
Sheikh Sa’d that the Egyptian kings of Dynasty XIX. (and 
XVIII. of course) held Palestine east of the Jordan subject as 
far as the ground was cultivable. Until a few years ago weall 
doubted if the Egyptian dominion really extended across the 
Jordan valley. It is, however, perfectly in agreement with the 
ancient condition of Palestine thatthe above prejudice against 
the Pharaonic power now proves to be erroneous. If culti- 
vation extended farther east and the Bedouin element had less 
sway than at present, the chances for subjecting the inhab- 
itants were better for every conqueror, and the wealth of the 
country made the temptation for conquest stronger. 

While Professor G. A. Smith’s discovery thus corrects a gap 
in my book, Asien und Enrope, p. 198 (233, note 1,273), the pas- 
sage, p. 199, has not been interpreted quite correctly. In stat- 
ing that Sethos I waged war and extended his territory on the 
northern frontier of Palestine only, I meant that everything 
south of that field of conquest was in his undisputed possession. 
The point which has been specially emphasised throughout the 
book is: Palestine was not only occassionally raided and 
forced to pay occasional tribute to the Egyptians, as scholars 
believed formerly, but remained in the position of a part of the 
Egyptian empire from 1700 to 1200 B.c. Consequently the 
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new monument of Tell esh-Shihab is hardly to be explained as 
a commemoration of conquest. It may, perhaps, have men- 
tioned a victory over some rebels in the part which is now 
broken off, but what remains of the stela viz., the peaceful 
representation of the king, does not favor this interpretation- 
Much more probable is it that the stone did not commemorate 
any victory over the Asiatics, but merely expressed the loyalty 
of the dedicator to his king. It does not bear the local reli- 
gious character of the inscription at Sheikh Sa’d, containing 
the name of Rameses II, but corresponds with this monument 
as a sign of the continuous possession of Palestine. 

There remains, nowever, one important conclusion yet to be 
drawn from the new stela. It has no graffito character, but is 
a carefully and expensively executed monument which shows 
that once upon a time a considerable settlement must have 
been at or near Tell esh-Shieab. Furthermore, it is of the 
purest Egyptian workmanship and not an imitation of an 
Asiatic sculptor. Now, the man who expresses his loyalty by 
the erection of such astately monument and had good Egyptian 
artists at hand can only have been an Egyptian official of some 
rank, stationed at that place. If we remember the great strat- 
egic importance of Tell esh-Shihab (as described so vividly by 
Professor G. A. Smith, p. 345), the conclusion is necessary that, 
under Sethos I, the Egyptians must have maintained a gar- 
rison on the spot to guard the Hauran. Possibly, even a 
“royal city” or station stood there, with magazines for receiv- 
ing the yearly tribute of grain from the surrounding region. 
Excavations would certainly furnish some traces of the 
Egyptian soldiers and officials. 

The “stone of Job” is, evidently, too far remote from the 
settlement just described to be connected with. As has been 
said above, its Egyptian representation indicates only the reli- 
gious importance of locality, nothing else. 


W. Max Mo ierin Quarterly Statement. 


Che Babel-Bibel Zontroversy. 


Tue issue of this controversy, which is now drawing to a 
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close, has been in every way satisfactory. Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, without intending it, has helped to set the unique 
character of the religion of Israel in a clearer light than ever, 
while laboring to prove that religion to be simply a (sometimes 
degenerate) descendant of the systems of beliefs that pre- 
vailed in ancient Babylon. In Germany there has been, as a 
matter of course, a great deal of well-meant, but mistaken and 
misinformed zeal displayed against the famous two lectures 
and their author. Such attacks may be ignored. But there 
have been damaging criticisms from the side both of Assyri- 
ology and Old Testament Theology, criticisms which, we have 
no hesitation in saying, have shattered entirely the main con- 
tentions of Delitzsch. From time to time we have noticed the 
more important of these contributions to the controversy. 
Since our last reference to the subject, we have received four 
publications, all of value and all fitted to exercise a sobering 
effect upon those who are either inclined to follow blindly the 
lead of Delitzsch, or disposed to reject z# toto the idea of any 
Babylonian influences being at work in the development of the 
religion of Israel. 

The first two of these works are Zimmern’s Ketlinschriften 
und Bibel nach threm religions-geschichtlichen Zusammenhang 
(Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1903; price M. 1) and Bezold’s 
Die babylonisch-assyrischen Keilinschriften und thre Bedeutung 
fiir das Alte Testament (Tiibingen and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr; 
London, Williams & Norgate, 1903 ; price M. 1.50). The posi- 
tion of Zimmern, whose name is a guarantee alike for scholar- 
ship and caution, will be sufficiently familiar, in view of previ- 
ous references to him in these pages. Bezold’s brochure has a 
value independent of its bearing on the Babel-Bibel question. 
It will be found to be one of the best possible popular intro- 
ductions to Assyriology, a purpose which it serves all the 
better, owing to the numerous illustrations it contains. 

Professor Budde, who has already rendered excellent service 
to the cause of truth in this controversy, has published a popu- 
lar lecture which ought to have the same reassuring effect on 
the Christian mind in our own country as we have no doubt it 
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has exercised in Germany. The lessons ofthe controversy are 
set forth by Budde in the brouchure entitled Was soll dte 
Gemeinde aus dem Streit um Babel and Bibel lernen ? (Tiibingen 
and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr; London, William & Norgate ; 
price 9d. net). Finally, we have a reply to Delitzsch by one 
whose name is very familiar to our readers, Professor F. Hom- 
mel of Munich. In addition to matters of general interest, 
there are special points where Professor Hommel takes Del- 
itzsch to task. Not the least important of the discussions con- 
tained in this pamphlet (Dze altorientalischen Denkmdaler und 
das Alte Testament. Deutsche Orient Mission, Berlin, 1903 ; 
price M. 1.50) is that on the subject “ Jahweh,” a subject on 
which the last word has not yet been said. 

All the four works we have named deserve careful study. 
In addition to those, we must refer to two historical reviews of 
the Babel-Bibel controversy, one by an eminent Old Testa- 
ment theologian, the other by an equally eminent Assyriologist. 
Both, it is needless to say, find abundant reason to disagree 
with Delitzsch. Professor W. Nowack of Strassburg, in the 
Theol, Rundschau (October-November 1903), and Professor P. 
Jensen of Marlburg, in the Literarisches Centralblatt (12th De- 


cember 1903) both take full account of everything of import- 
ance that has been published either by Delitzsch himself or 
any of the other participants in the discussion. Anyone who 
has mastered these two reviews will have a very good idea of 
the position of affairs. A useful summary account of the con- 
troversy is given also by Dr. Boehmerin the Studierstube for 
November, 1903. 


Rev. J. A. Sevag, D. D. 
(Expository Times.) 


Che Palestine Exploration Fund. 

As the excavation of Gezer goes on it becomes plain that we 
are to learn from it much more than was before known about 
the Pre-Israelite inhabitants, and, since they were never fully 
driven out, we are studying those seductive cults and customs 
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which had great power over Israel even down to the time of 
Nehemiah. The warning not to fall away toidolatry was often 
repeated, but was little heeded, and now we see how firmly 
fixed upon Palestine were these inhuman rites. From such 
discoveries, almost monotonously frequent, the mind may 
draw back in a kind of horror, and it is undoubtedly more 
pleasant to uncover the gentle Egyptian imagery or the mag- 
nificent sculptures of Babylonia; but the Biblical field is 
primarily Palestine, and we come back with fresh interest to 
wish to learn the whole story of it and sounderstand our Bibles 
better. 

In his final paper on Golgotha in the January Quarterly Sir 
Charles Wilson writes as calmly and clearly as usual and tells 
us what can be said in favor of the site near Jeremiah’s Grotto. 
It seems clear, although he is careful to avoid any strong state- 
ments, that he does not believe the evidence to be sufficient. Es- 
pecially was General Gordon weakin hisreasoning. Sir Charles 
shows that Edward Robinson in 1841 seriously doubted the ac- 
cepted site, but did not propose another. Otto Hewins in 1842 
seems to have been the first to fix upon the new site, but his 
essay was issued in a German periodical, and was not generally 
known. In his “ True Site of Calvary,” New York, 1871, Fisher 
Howe attracted general notice to his views, and then Conder 
followed in 1878, and Gordon in 1883. It is not a point to dog- 
matize about or to discuss with heat ; we should be willing to 
wait for further evidence before we regard the problem as 
solved. 

One of the most interesting series of articles in the Quarterly 
has been Dr. Masterman’s “Observations on the Dead Sea.” 
By marking the water line at certain points and then visiting 
them frequently, he is accumulating valuable data for which 
he deserves praise. It is no easy task toride to the Dead Sea 
and back at all seasons and to spend the night on its shores, 
but this has been faithfully done for four years, about twenty- 
six visits in all, and that means at least six visits each year. It 
is too early yet to get full results, but we have already the 
record of more than three feet of difference in the level. More- 
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over Dr. Masterman is studying the mysterious line of foam 
always to be seen on the surface and so far a complete mystery. 
He calls it “the white line.” Apparently he connects it with 
the morning breeze, which between eight and eleven in the 
morning drives it on shore and breaks it up, but the breeze 
cannot be the cause of it. 

Dr. Sellin is to be congratulated on finding at Taanach two 
tablets like those of Tell el Amarna and Lachish. They seem 
to be letters addressed to the governor of Taanach and to be 
of a friendly and peaceful nature. One of them may refer to 
Gezer, but we have not yet discovered any tablets there, and 
that is what of course is most desired. For some reason dur- 
ing the autumn Mr. Macalister worked upon the cleaning out 
of a deep pool rather than upon the inhabited portion of the 
mound. While the water-works are always interesting, it is 
probably true that we have learnedin regard to them about all 
that we need to know, and that the uncovering of streets and 
dwellings is more likely to be fruitful of such results as our 
subscribers most value. 

Meanwhile we need more help lest by the expiration of the 
firman, Gezer be closed to us at just the wrong time. 

THEODORE F. Wricurt, 
Hon. Sec’y. for U. S. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambidge, Mass. 


Che Gods of the Egyptians. 


The Gods of the Egyptians, or Studies in Egyptian Mythology, by E. A. 
Wallis Budge, M. A., Litt, D., keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities in the British Museum. London, Methuen & Co., 1904. 
Chicago, the Open Court Publishing Co., 324 Dearborn street. 

It is long since we have hada more magnificent contribution 
to the history of religion than is given in the work just pub- 
lished with the title written above. Our warmest thanks are 
due to Dr. Budge, and to the authorities of the British Museum, 


of which he is one of the brightest ornaments. The work con- 


sists of two handsome volumes, with nearly 1000 pages, and is 
splendidly illustrated with 98 colored places and 131 illustra- 
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tions in the text. It brings together and classifies the multi- 
farious allusions to gods which are found in the really im- 
mense mass of hieroglyphic and hieratic literature which has 
been discovered in recent times ; thus grouping material for a 
very fascinating study. So far as the present amount of 
knowledge on the subject will permit, the theories of Dr. Budge 
are judicious and luminous. They appear to be the sensible 


conclusions from what he has brought together. He does not 
give the idea that he commenced with a theory, which, like the 
pole of a magnet, selects and arranges the material. There 
has been quite enough of this method of comparing history in 
the present generation. A theory, say one of evolution, has 
been embraced and inquiry made on a preconceived notion of 
what could have been, or what could not have been the thought 
of a certain period, and that has governed the selection and ex- 
planation of the facts. What is knownof Egyptian mythology 
has been trimmed up to suit the fashion of to-day. The af- 
fluence of material Dr. Budge brings forward in these vol- 
umes, its variety, and the numberless apparent contradictions, 
indicate the care with which any generalization of the ideas of 
the religion of ancient Egypt ought to be received. The 
perusal of any chapter in this book will show how easy it is to 


advocate a pet theory by the selections of quotations, and how 
difficult to form a just theory that would embrace all. “Some 
excuse must certainly be made for the philosopher who asked 
an eminent professor of Egyptology the somewhat caustic 
question, ‘Is it true that the more the subjects of Egyptian 
religion and mythology are studied the less is known about 


them ?’” (page vii.) 

A consideration of the importance of the subject leads to a 
high estimate of the value of this work. The history of relig- 
ions must be a science of the very highest moment. Egyptian 
higheroglyphic literature goes back to the earliest ages and 
origins. At the present time a popular method is to trace 
religious ideas to Babylon as the source, and in cuneiform in- 
scriptions to seek the earliest forms of spiritual thought. Far 
greater wealth however will be gained by looking to Egypt. 
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Egyptian inscriptions are more easily deciphered, and for the 
purpose are more copious. Hebrew religious expressions are 
found to be more indebted to the Hieroglyphic than to the 
Cuneiform. The remains of temples and tombs in the Nile 
valley reveal a very high state of civilization in very ancient 
times. Recent discoveries have brought to light a really ex- 
tensive spiritual literature of earlier date than the Old Testa- 
ment. Early Christian writings reveal, as in Pistes Sophia, 
that Egyptian religious phraseology and notions greatly in- 
fluenced Christian belief in the first two or three centuries. 
For reasons not a few the belief is sustained that a rich harvest 
may be reaped by the attainment of fuller and more correct 
views of the religions of Egypt in pre Mosaic times. 

What is meant by the term “Gods of the Egyptians?” Dr. 
Budge discusses this at some length. Few points are more 
settled than that the ancient Egyptians believed in one supreme 
God. Dr. Budge says: “Fortunately, however, the mono- 
theistic character of the Egyptian religion rests on too firma 
foundation to be easily overthrown, and notwithstanding the 
elaborate system of symbolic ceremonials which was so promi- 
nent a feature of Egyptian worship, Egyptian monotheism 
always maintained its place in the minds of those who were 
sufficiently educated to understand the ideas which the symbols 
thereof represented. The Egyptian never confounded God 
with the gods.” (Vol. I. p145). But what is the meaning of the 
word Neter or Nutar? This has been a wide field of inquiry. 
The siga is said to represent an axe, Even if that were with- 
out doubt, there is very little certain to be gained from it. In 
the Tanis sign—papurus it is said to mean one who has been 


duly buried. Etymologically the word Neter may mean power, 


or, as some think, nature, but etymology is ever a shifting sand 
on which to build. In the very ancient “precepts of Ptah 
Hetep,” valuable for showing what practical religion was in 
very ancient days, there is only mention of one god and a very 
pure idea of duty to. Him enforced. Theterm god is, in some 
places, evidently applied to Divine attributes, in others to the 
great works of God, in others to angels, in general to super- 
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human beings, hence often to kings. In not a few instances it 
is used poetically. Sometimes to appearance in nature in a 
peculiarand imaginative fashion. Dr. Budge tells us that there 
are five hundred gods named in the Book of the Dead. “If 
then to these be added the names of all the mythological beings 
which occur in the various books of the underworld we shall 
find that the number of the gods who were recognized by the 
theologians of the XI Xth dynasty at Thebes was about twelve 
hundred.” 

The recent discovery of Radium has introduced a new dis- 
position into the world of physical science, and shaken the 
thrones of some autocratic notions which have long held 
thought in bondage. Is it not possible that some day some 
such revolution may occcur in the domain of religious science ? 
Here evolution holds a sceptre which few dare to challenge. 
The question however may be ventured. Isit certain that the 
manifold religions are progressive developments and not in 
some cases retrogressive? May it not be possible that, after 
all, there was some element of truth in the old long held be- 
lief, that there was a pure primitive religion, from which the 
multiform mythologies were departures into darkness, rather 
than groping for the light? The literature of religion ever 
needs interpretation. At the best it must be symbolical and 
very liable to be misunderstood. It is remarkable, that, at the 
present day, even in our most enlightened communities, men 
make the gravest mistakes in regard to the views of their fel- 
low citizens who are of a different sect. It would appear that 
however diverse the modes of worship, and the terminology 
that the spiritual nature in all men is very similar,. the 
physical nature of manis uniform. ‘Thetravels of Sinuat show 
how he suffered from cold, from hunger and from exhaustion, 
as any one would to-day placed: in similar circumstances. He 
fled from peril, fought with a hero and exulted in victory ; as 
men do now... The intellectual nature: was the ‘same. The 
gorgeous temples display; the same desire for splendor and 
joy in beauty. The tombs show the same longing for pos- 
thumous fame, and the same recognition of the excellence of 
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wise administration, of mercy to the necessitous and of good 
conduct of life. Had not the human spirit the same sorrows 
and aspirations? In many very ancient Egyptian inscriptions 
there is expression of faith in One Supreme God, of a desire to 
get right with Him, and an expectation of a coming judgment 
with woe for the wicked and joy for the righteous. These are 
common to all mankind. They may be stunted and stifled by 
degrading influences. But wherever there is civilization they 
appear. That there was a high civilization in ancient Egypt, 
the tombs of Beni Hasan places beyond question. The essence 
of piety is the same in every age, but the power it has on life 
and the way it finds expression differsin every time and clime. 

We open the Book of the Dead and endeavor to grasp the 
meaning of the first chapter. There is evidently the recog- 
nition of Divine help in the conflict of life, and a trust for 
guidance for the soul in the future unseen world. But the im- 
agery employed and the crowd of gods apparently invoked are 
most incomprehensible and have the appearance of a farrago 
of nonsense. Was it unmeaning to the Scribe who was deal- 
ing with the most solemn of all themes! Assuredly not. It 
is incomprehensible because we have not the key. That key 


can only be discovered by patient prolonged research. Even 
with our present knowledge we find gleams of profound spirit- 
ual aspirations dressed in very great beauty in this extraor- 
dinary book. There are several passages, for example, in the 
hymns to the rising and to the setting sun in which the Su- 
preme God is addressed with devout expression and which 
would well suit a Cathedral anthem. There are aspirations in 
some of the chapters which express very holy desire and might 
suit a prayer meeting of friends. As for example the closing 
one in the last chapter of the Turin papyrus (T. 6, 165-9.10) 
“O God, O God, I adore Thy name. Grant me that I may 
understand Thee. Grant that I may have peace in the world 
unseen, and that therein I may possess all my powers.” These 
are certainly glowing descriptions of heaven to be found in 
Christian sermons and hymns, which are inferior to some of 


the hopes held out of the delights of the fields of Sekhet- 
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hetepu. No question some of the chapters seem written in a 
darkness which “ may be felt.” Something must be due to the 
method of translation and transference of the names of the 
gods, which, however, is the best way at present. Supposing 
the Old Testament were translated in the same way. Let us 
try averse. Say Psalm LXXXV. v 10. “Kesed and Ameth 
have met. Tsedek and Shalom have kissed. Ameth from the 
earth springs up and Tsedek from heaven looks down. The 
difficulty is that it is not ever clear whether an abstraction or 
a person is meant. Until we know more of the Book of the 
Dead, and what was the idea of the gods referred to, our 
present translation is better than one in which an attempt 
was made to define the meaning. It is evident that the next 
thing needed for a correct understanding is a better knowledge 
of the gods of the Egyptian mythology. Hence the import- 
ance of the work before us. 

A very interesting chapter is that on the Underworld or the 
Tuat, which appears to be different from the Aaru of the Book 
of the Dead. Dr. Budge tells us that the Egyptians ‘“ pro- 
vided in their religious system a place for the souls of dead 
gods, just as they provided a place for the souls of dead men 
and women. (Vol. 1,p170). Thisis described in what is called the 
‘ Book of Tuat’ or the‘ Book of the Pylons.’ It isa description of 
the valley along which the sun journeys by night in his barque, 
from West to East to rise again inthe morning. This is di- 
vided into twelve fields or Arits, each guarded with walls and 
janitors and serpents. Inthe great alabaster sarcophagus of 
Seti rst the progress is pictorially set forth and described. 
The sun, in his boat, is drawn along in the centre of the valley 
passing pylon after pylon and meeting variouscreatures On 
the right are his friends in different states of rest and happi- 
ness, and on the left are his foes in different punishments. 
There is another version of the Book in the Louvre where the 
names of the gods and the pylons and the arrets, and the ad- 
venturers are very different, a fact which militates against the 
idea that the work was intended to be a guide to the unseen 
regions. It has somewhat the suggestion of being a spiritual 
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allegory. Even then it is incomprehensible. The vividness of 
the illustrations and the clearness of the inscriptions indicate 


that there are lessons here on important matters which were 


comprehensible by those for whom it was written. Dr. Budge 
thinks the Book indicates two distinct schools of theology, per- 
haps. Gladly would we attend to either if we could only 
understand what it had to teach. In concluding, we venture 
to say that Dr. Budge has given us a book which goes as far as 
is really known and very likely further in any perilous attempt 


to penetrate the unknown. We render him heartfelt thanks 
hearing what he has to say and awaiting the growing light of 
further research on “the coming out by day.” 


J. Hunt Cooke. 


Che Nile. 


Low moaning in the shadows of their might, 
Iecho all the voices of my dead. 

I call until their memory be fled, 

Thoth and Osiris sepulchred in night, 

High Cheops and the Ramses. In my sight 
Arise the ruins of their pomp, stained red 
As by eternal sunset, Iam led 

To where the seas are mystery and light. 

Thus ordered stand thy destinies, O Soul! 
Thou callest, ere the lesser vision flee. 

Thy cherished fled before thee to the goal 
Far in the shadows of Eternity. 

Thou art drawn down to where Death's thunders roll. 
And lost at twilight in a stranger sea. 


GEORGE STIRLING. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Hrech- 
aological Survey Fund and the Graco: 
Roman Branch. 
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Archeological Notes. 

Dr. WILLIAM STIRLING, in an address on the “ Dawn and 
Rise of Physiology,” delivered at the Owens College, Manches- 
ter, said: 

Recent investigations in Egypt had shown that more than 
5,000 years ago there were physicians and hospitals established 
under the Pharaohs. The recent work of Dr. R. Caton of 
Liverpool had helped to make them more familiar with the 
ritual and practice carried on in the old Grecian temples, more 
especially of that of Epidaurus in the Argolian Peninsula which 
was supposed to have been the birthplace of Asklepios himself. 
The temples were usually situated in some healthy locality 


well protected from the prevailing winds, near and yet suf- 
ficiently remote from towns, and they were also usually placed 


near a spring of water. They were at once sanitoriums and 
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medical schools. The physicians, however, were a close cor- 
poration and their secrets were transmitted from father to son. 
Hippocrates, on the contrary, taught openly and was the first 
to free medicine from the bondage of the sacerdotal ritual. 
He looked for natural causes for disease. Aristotle might be 
regarded as the founder of comparative anatomy and com- 
parative physiology. The foundation of the Alexandrian 
school marked an era in the history of physiology. Under the 
Ptolemies great encouragement was given both to anatomy 
and experimental physiology. Alexandria was one of the 
schools in which Galen studied. As long as the study of human 
anatomy was practiced by dissection of the human body and 
experiments were made on animals the school maintained its 
high reputation. With the decline of both came the decline 
—gradual, but sure—of its fame as a school of medicine, until 
its final extinction, when the city was captured by the Saracens 
in 640. Even Cleopatra must not be forgotten, for she induced 
Mark Antony to transfer the famous library of Pergamos to its 
riyal Alexandria after the burning of the great library of the 
museum when Cesar’s ships took fire in the harbor. The ex- 
perimental physiologists in the early days of Alexandria were 
Herophilus and Erasistratus. The former, who flourished about 
300 B. C., was the first experimental physiologist. His experi- 
ments on animals, however, were not carried out on any sys- 
tematic plan. 

Alexandria was an admirable example of a great commercial 
city where the sciences flourished and great advances were 
made in human knowledge. It was a great mistake to suppose 
that art, science and literature could not flourish in great com- 
mercial centres. All ancient history attested the fact and the 
recent foundation of new universities in the great centres of 
industries at the present day was a striking proof tothe con- 
trary. The first great scientific societies also were founded in 
Florence and in London. The next school that had a European 
fame was that of Salerno. St. Benedict founded the monastery 
of Monte Cassino in the sixth century, and some time there- 
after at Salerno there rose an institution the fame of which 
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lasted for several centuries. At first its teachers were chiefly 
clerics and there were also many Jews as magistri?. It lay on 
the highway of the Crusaders on their way to and from Pal- 
estine. By the eleventh century its fame was so great that 
Duke Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror, was stated 
to have sought the advice of its physicians on his way home 
from the Holy Land. He had a wound with a fistulous open- 
ing in the arm which did not heal. The haloof romance hung 
round the figure of Sybil, the wife of Robert, who was de- 
scribed as having sucked the wound while her husband was 
asleep. It was supposed to be a poisoned arrow wound. Salerno 
was also distinguished as being the first scho/a to admit to its 
privileges and honors members of either sex. Its practice and 
its precepts as recorded in the famous “Regimen” seemed 
conservative to a degree, so that its liberality in the admission 
of women to its honors was the most remarkable. One Con- 
stantia Calenda achieved considerable fame. Salerno was the 
first schola to insist upon candidates persuing a definite course 
of instruction before they obtained their degree. The exam- 
inations dealt with “verba” rather than “acta.” Galen’s 
“Therapeutics” and the first book of Avicenna, the “ Aphor- 
isms " of Hippocrates, and the “Analytics” of Aristotle were 
the staple. Before obtaining a qualification candidates were 
required to be a1 years ag They were required to study 
arts and medicine for seven years. A would-be surgeon was 
required to study anatomy for a year. The oath was quite un- 
like the old Hippocratic one. Everyone, to whatever degree 
admitted, had to swear “that he would take no fees from the 
poor nor have any share in the gains of the apothecaries. A 
book was put into his hand, a ring upon his finger, and a crown 
of laurel upon his head, when he was dismissed with a kiss from 
the learned doctors.” 


Says Luzac’s Oriental List: “The ‘Babel and Bible’ Con- 
troversy is still influencing the production, if not over-pro- 
duction, of Assyriological and other books and pamphlets on 
that subject. Among those which have lately come to our 
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knowledge, we mention the tenth edition of Professor E. 
Kénig’s Bible and Babel, in which Prof. Delitzsch’s second 
lecture is already discussed. The third lecture of the professor 
himself has reached us since our last issue, and we can warmly 
recommend it to our readers, the more so as the points of 
controversy are hardly touched on in it, but are replaced by a 
vivid and enthusiastic description of Delitzsch’s own visit to 
Babylonia. Dr. Winckler has prepared a second and enlarged 
edition of his Keilinschriftliches Textbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment, in which Mr. King’s recent discoveries of fragments of 
the Creation Tablets are already made use of, and the same is 
to be said of Prof. Bezold’s new translation of the Babylonian 
account of Creation, chiefly destined for lecture purposes. The 
second edition of Dr. E. Spliedt’s German translation of the 
Rev. John Urquhart’s Discoveries and the Bible has been issued; 
and of Prof. Budde’s most readable lecture on the Old Testa- 
ment and the Excavations a second and enlarged edition has 
appeared. ‘Sin and Redemption according to the Biblical 
and Babylonian conceptions’ has been very ably treated by 
Dr. John Hehn, and a comprehensive work on a comparison 
of Genesis and the cuneiform inscriptions has been completed 
by Prof. J. Nikel of Breslau. As ‘Guides’ to the lectures of 
Prof. Delitzsch two pamphlets have been issued almost simul- 
taneously, viz, Prof. Zimmern’s excellent treatise on the ‘ Cunei- 
form Inscriptions and the Bible,’ and Prof. Bezold’s lecture— 
held at Karlsruhe—on the same subject, containing, in a num- 
ber of notes, the literary references to the various problems, 
discussed or touched on by Delitzsch. Khammurabi’s ‘Laws,’ 
have also been explained again by a number of scholars. Dr. 
J. Jeremias has brought out a second and enlarged edition of 


his book on the subject, and two large new works have also ap- 
peared, one by Prof. D. H. Miiller of Vienna, who endeavors to 
trace the Roman law of the XII Tables back to an old Semitic 
Law, from which both the Mosaic and the Babylonian Code 
originated ; and another by Prof. J. Kohler, who treats thenew 
find from a comparative judicial point of view. An excellent 
article on the Syntax of Khammurabi’s language by Dr. A. 
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Ungnad, will be concluded in the forthcoming part of Vol. 
XVIII of Prof. Bezold’s Zettschrift fiir Assyriologie. Finally 
we would also draw attention to Prof. G. Cohn’s lectures on 
the ‘Laws,’ in which some difficult passages are most ably dis- 
cussed. It is strange, but by no means uninteresting to learn 
just now, while a flood of literature is being produced concern- 
ing the Babylonian influence on the Old Testament, what a 
scholar like Dr. D. Vélters has to say on the subject of the 
ancient history of Israel viewed by the light of Egyptien my- 
thology. We should like to draw the attention of our readers 
to his Egypt and the Bible. This work contains chapters on 
Abraham, Jacob and their respective families, on Moses, on 
the Tabernacle, on Samson, etc., and Assyriologists will do well 
to compare them with the latest utterances of Drs. Stucken and 
Winkler on these topics. The mention of Dr. E. Dennert’s 
work on the Bible and Natural Science may complete for our 
present issue, the enumeration of books, more or less con- 
nected with the famous controversy raised at Berlin at the be- 
ginning of 1902.” 


TuE discovery of the Nash Hebrew papyrus which indi- 
cated that in the early centuries of our era their still existed 
Hebrew versions of the Pentateuch which strikingly corrobo- 
rated the Septuagint and Samaritan text, as against the Masso- 
retic, aroused much opposition among Jewish theologians. Dr. 
Gaster said he had fragments of several similar MSS. and 
has now produced some of them, but they are apparently 
much later. 

The following is a summary of his paper, but the Nash 
papyrus is undoubtedly much earlier than he suggests, probably 
of the second or third century, and thus of more importance. 
It is evident what may be termed the “Christian recension " of 
the Pentateuch had as good authority forits text as the Masso- 
retic. 

At the meeting of the Society of Biblical Archzology Jan- 
uary 13, Dr. Gaster read a paper on “ Manuscript Variants of 


the Decalogue.” He said that a general impression prevails 
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that the Massoretic version of the Hebrew text of the Bible, as 
found in our printed editions, is uniformly the same as all the 
MSS. of the Bible which has come down from antiquity ; that 
the Massora had stereotyped one single oviginal, and that it 
was the product of one school and the outcome of one single 
tradition ; and furthermore that every portion of the Bible was 
written by Jews with the same accuracy and strict observance 
of the minutest direction of the Massora. Inthe light of a care- 
ful examination of the MSS. of the Bible, it becomes evident 
that there is no such absolute uniformity ; that the Massora has 
gone through many stages of development, and does not rep- 
resent one single school and one single tradition ; that even the 
printed text of the Decalogue has preserved at least two con- 
flicting traditions; and that special care had been bestowed 
only on the scrolls of the Law used in the Divine service. Out- 
side of that sphere greater laxity prevailed. Those portions of 
verses of the Bible which formed part of the prayer-book be- 
tray traditions which have been slowly eliminated from prac- 
tice by the influence of the preponderating Massoretic tra- 
ditions. Pre-Massoretic texts, as such, did notreally exist, but 
texts representing a contemporary and collateral tradition, and 
also texts freely handled. To this latter class belongs the 
version in the Nash papyrus, and the new fragment from the 
Genizah, probably of the ninth or tenth century, which agrees 
in more than one instance with the peculiar readings of the 
papyrus. Both belong to the cycle of “ prayer-books,” and are 
lessons read in the Feast of Weeks or the Feast of giving the 
Law. For paleographical reasons the author was inclined 
also to assign the papyrus to the sixthcentury. Fragments of 
the Genizah, which can in no circumstances be considered as 
earlier, present similar writing, notably one which has sup- 
plications on one side of the parchment leaf exhibited, and on 
the other side a contract according to rabbinical rules. 


Tue archeological excavations made by the French School 
at Athens, under the direction of M. Théophile Homolle, Mem- 
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ber of the Institute, in the island of Delos, are advancing so 
satisfactorily as to justify the prediction that the ancient com- 
mercial town of Delos will, after a few months labor, become a 
Greek Pompeii. Already four ancient Greek houses have been 
discovered, together with their remarkable mural decorations, 
mosaics, statues, domestic implemants and relics of the daily 
life of well to do Greek families during the second century B.c., 
at the period when Delos was the central commercial mart of 
the AZgean. Hitherto the aspect of the ancient Greek dwelling 
house was known only by descriptions and allusions of authors, 
but owing to the brilliantly successful excavations made dur- 
ing the last twelvemonth, house after house has been brought 
to light under such favorable conditions as to enable its com- 
plete reconstitution with an accuracy of detail that has aroused 
the keenest interest in scientific circles of Paris. The dwell- 
ing house of Kereon, a prosperous merchant, who was drowned 
during a storm at sea, is regarded, in its way, one of the most 
valuable archeologic finds since the unearthing of the Roman 
dwelling houses at Pompeii many years ago. 

Delos, according to the official report to the French Institute 
made by Professor Diirbach, who is at present on the spot 
making further excavations, is the only ancient Greek city that 
remains almost intact, having been protected by piles of 
granite and marble from the ravages of time and of pirates. 
The upper stories only of the house have fallen, and the walls 
remain standing to a height of three or four metres. The 
streets, the sewers and the gardens of the ancient city may all 
be distinctly traced. There are upward of a hundred ancient 
houses, varying from the sumptuous residences of the pros- 
perous merchants, to the modest huts of the workmen. The 
great warehouse in the southern part of the city has been un- 
earthed, and its central court, surrounded by twelve tall gran- 
ite columns, is found to be in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. This vast establishment of two storiesis one of the finest 
specimens of architecture of the period. 

A well six metres deep was found filled with tablets of bronze 
and marble upon which were found twenty ancient inscriptions 
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deemed of great value. A whole street along the ancient 
quays has been brought to light, Fronting upon this street 
and arranged with precision and taste are seven large houses 
of wealthy merchants, with spacious courtyards, superb win- 
dows, magnificent columns, provided with a sewage canaliz- 
ation worthy of a modern up-to-date sanitary municipality. 
Ninety-two inscriptions have been discovered, and some of 
these are long and complete. 

The French School of Athens is naturally proud of the rich 
scientific harvest reaped by M. Homolle, and Americans have 
a legitimate share in the result, because the works of excava- 
tion are carried on through the intelligent munificence of a 
prominent New York citizen, the Duke of Loubat, who two 
years ago placed at the disposal of M. Homolle an annual sum 


of $10,000, to continue until the excavations of Delos are ter- 
minated. 


M. Homolle, Director of the French School of Athens, who 
has passed the most active portion of his life conducting ex- 
cavations at Delphi and at Delos, has been called by the French 
government to Paris, and appointed by President Loubet Di- 
rector of the Louvre Museum. Mr. Homolle, however, re- 
turns to Delos, and will not take charge of the Louvre until 
next May. These remarkable excavations, which throw a flood 
of light upon ancient Greek life in all its details, are being 
actively pursued by Professor Diirbach, who has under his 


orders in Delos 160 men, including skilled artisans, black- 
smiths, marble cutters, mule drivers and boatmen. 


BeneATH the central area of the Forum at Rome, a network 
of subterranean galleries has been discovered, which as Comm. 
Boni supposes, served for the storage of “ properties” in con- 
nection with the games and shows held in the Forum ; there 
has also come to light a large concrete base, which perhaps sup- 
ported the equestrian statue of Domitian described by Statius. 

Not far from the Basilica Amilia, just to the southeast of 
the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, the prehistoric necro- 


polis, of which so much has been heard of late, has been dis- 
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covered. These tombs so far identified (though not all of 
them have been as yet explored) are twenty-one in number. 
The older interments are those which contain cremated ashes; 
these are, as a rule, placed in an urn—often a hut urn of the 
usual Latin type—which, with several smaller pots, is enclosed 
in a large dolium with a stone cover, which is itself placed in a 
round hole dug in the ground and covered with the ashes from 
the funeral pyre and a small heap of lumps of tufa. In the 
later inhumation burials the body of the deceased is placed 
in a rectangular trench (several of them are tombs of infants, 
who were buried within a portion of the trunk of an oak), 
and with it pottery, which begins to show traces of Greek in- 
fluence ; whereas that in the cremation tombs is purely Latin, 
resembling as closely as possible that which is found in the 
cemeteries of the Alban Hills and upon the Esquiline. 

The necropolis belongs, without doubt, to the inhabitants of 
one of the neighboring hills—in all probability the Palatine— 
and must date from a very early period in the history of Rome. 
Very full reports will be found in the official publication. 

Close to this cemetery is a building which has been labelled 
as a prison by its discoverer, but a difficulty has to be dealt 
with. No ancient author mentions the existence of a prison in 
this place, which is in itself a strong argument against the 
identification ; and the idea that this series of small chambers 
on each side of a narrow passage, each with its door sunk 
partly below ground level and lighted by a small window, 
served as strong rooms for the jewellers who had their shops 
on the Sacra Tia, seems to have more in its favor. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
eology, Vol. XXVI. Part 2. The Book of the Dead. Chapters 
clxxii.-clxxiii., E. Naville—Sapattu, the Babylonian Sabbath, 
T. G. Pinches—The Coptic Version of the “Canons of S. 
Basil,” W. E. Crum—Some Unconventional Views of the Texts 
of the Bible, Sir H. H. Howorth—The Egyptian Doctrine of 


the Transformation of Funeral Offerings, J. H. Walker—Notes 
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on Semitic Inscriptions, H. S. A. Cook—The Name of King 
Sankheri, A. H. Gardiner. 

Mr. Pinches concludes that the Babylonian sabbath seems to 
have been of non-Semitic origin, and the word was derived 
from the same people. It did not, however, remain with the 
Babylonians only, but took root with the Hebrews, who ap- 
plied it to the seventh day, the “evil day” of the people of 
Akkad, making it, however, infinitely more strict, as well as 
strictly hebdomadal (which the Babylonian sabbath seems not 
to have been). Word and institution were therefore Akkadian 
in their origin, but Hebrew in their application. 

Mr. J. Hubert Walker says: “It has long been assumed 
that the models of food represented on tables of offerings be- 
fore the deceased person in a tomb was sufficient to provide 
him with sustenance, provided that the formula was pronounced 
by a living person. As the deceased was now represented by 
his ka statue, it was sufficient that the necessary food should be 
provided asrepresentation of what was intended to be given. 
It was necessary, however, that the magical power of words 
should intervene. For this purpose everyone who passed by a 
tomb was besought to pronounce the above formula. Up to 
present time, no proof has been forthcoming from any in- 
scription, that the Egyptians believed in the actual trans- 
formation of the pictured objects into realty.” Mr. Walker 
gives a new translation from an inscription on the tomb of 
Paheri at El Kab, which seems to afford this proof. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 


Archeology, Vol. XXVI. Part I. The Book of the Dead: 
Chapters CLXV-CLXXI. E. Naville—The Decipherment of 
the Hittite Inscriptions, (continued) A. H. Sayce—Some Un- 
conventional Views on the Text of the Bible, Sir H. H. 
Howorth—Notes on Semitic Inscriptions, S. A. Cook—Notes 


on the XIXth and XXth Dynasties, W. M. F. Petrie. 


Says Sir Henry H. Howorth: “The position for which I 
have long contended, namely, that the Hebrew text of the once 
united work, Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, as it appears in the 
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Canonical Scriptures, was deliberately edited and re-arranged 


by the Doctors at Jamnia, has been so generally accepted, that 
I think it important to press home its consequences somewhat 
further, and I propose inthis paper to consider especially the 
lists and geneologies in the book of Nehemiah, which have 
been such a source of anxiety to the critics both conservative 
and revolutionary. 


“ The conclusion that the Greek text of the Canonical Chron- 
icles-Ezra-Nehemiah in the Uncial Mas., which follows the 
Masoretic text so closely, was the work of Theodotian, and 
does not represent the Septuagint at all, is the key to many 
difficulties, and it sweeps away some impossible inferences 
with which our text books on Biblical criticisms are encum- 
bered.” 


Some Tombs of the Third Egyptian Dynasty at Reqaqnah 
and Bét Khallaf. By John Garstang, B.A. B.Litt., F. S. A. 

This new and important work contains an account of the 
archeology of the Third Egyptian Dynasty, a very early 
period, so far as it has been illustrated by recent research. It 
deals in particular with the result of the writer’s own explor- 
ations made in 1901-02, in the district north of Abydos in Upper 
Egypt, beginning with the discovery of the tomb of the first 
pyramid builder, and followed by the finding and excavation 
of a number of other tombs and necropolis of the period. 

Historically these researches help to answer a question which 
has been raised as to the continuity of the main Egyytian race 
from early times through the founding of the monarchy and 
on to the pyramid age. The volume illustrates an unbroken 
sequence in the burial customs, tombs, architecture, funeral 
furniture and other characteristic features of the primitive 
civilization. 

It is written with an endeavor to make it intelligible to those 
who are interested generally in historical problems or in the 
country of Egypt without being archeological specialists. 
London, Archibald Constable & Co., 4to Ill. Price 21 shillings). 


Proressor C. H. W. Jouns writing of the Code of Hammu- 
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rabi, in the Expository Times, says: It was clearly a har- 
monizing attempt to reconcile two distinct laws, that of the 
native long civilized Babylonian and the new conquering race, 
probably a fresh infusion of primitive Semitic blood. Whether 
this race was akin to the Israelites or not, does not affect the 
point. Both peoples were Semitic. The Babylonian was using 
the ancient language, Sumerian, up to the ascendency of the 
First Dynasty. The new folks imposed some of their prim- 
itive laws on the land, but on the whole, they were more modi- 
fied by the higher civilization. In Palestine, the Semitic in- 
vaders, Israelites, imposed more of their views. The common 
primitive customs are due to this Semitic ascendency, in varied 
intensity in the two lands. The earlier, higher civilization, 
shows more in the Code. Its traces in the Hebrew law are less 
marked, they need more reconstructive from fragmentary re- 
mains. They were due to Babylonian influence, perhaps, not 
to the prevalence of the Code, but of that civilization which it 
embodied and adapted from the earlier inhabitants. 

Dr. Greorce S. Duncan, in an article on “ The Code of Moses 
and the Code of Hammurabi,” in the March Bzdlical World, 
says: “The code of Hammurabi compares most favorably 
with the legal systems of Greece and Rome. It is by far the 
most important document yet found in revealing the high civ- 
ilization existing in Babylonia as early as 2250 B. c.—almost a 
thousand years before the time of Moses. The code continued 
in force down to the latest period, for in the museums of Ber- 
lin and London there are tablets from the time of Nabonidus, 
538 B. c., which contains some of these same laws. 

“What makes the code of Hammurabi of unusual interest is 
its relation to the Old Testament. The most cursory reader 
cannot fail to see many resemblances and similiarities. The 


king, Hammurabi, who had the laws codified, is no other than 
Amraphel, mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 
This gives us a date for Abraham about 2230 8. c. This is 
probably the first date in the Old Testament that can be found 
with approximate certainty. 
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We have received the 37th annual report of the Syrian 
Protestant College of Beirut, Syria. The college campus is a 
plot of about forty acres, on the north face of the cape of Ras- 
Beirut, on a rocky bluff overlooking the Mediterranean. Forty- 
three names appear upon this year’s list of officers and in- 
structors. This college draws its 650 students from all 
the Christian sects of the Hast, Maronites, Orthodox and 
Catholic Greeks, Gregorian and Catholic Armenians, Copts, 
Abyssinians, Jacobites, Chaldeans, Nestorians, and Protestants» 
and not a few from the Moslems, Druzes and Jews. They 
come from all the countries from the Black Sea to the Soudan, 
and from Egypt and Greece to Persia. They speak Arabic, 
Hebrew, Yiddish, Turkish, Armenian, Greek, Persian, Coptic, 


English, German and French. The instructors are American, 
English, Arabic, German, Swiss and Italian. The Board of 
Trustees are Messrs. Morris K. Jessup, D. Stuart Dodge, 


Samuel S. Dennis, Alexander Maitland, and V. Everit Macy, 
all of New York. 


Says a writer in the New Century: “It is not enough to 
know that in every quarter of the world the spade of the 
archeologist is disclosing traces of humanity more ancient 
than we have ever imagined, of civilization more splendid than 
those of to-day, of a wisdom to which we have not attained. 
We need some attempt to arrange these discoveries in chron- 
ological order, we need to know the relation borne to one 
another by those various parts of a humanity to which we are 
slowly and wondrously being introduced. This is, of course, 
necessarily a matter of time. It is one thing to make an 
archeological discovery and it is quite another to decipher the 
inscriptions, historical and otherwise, which may be disclosed. 
The Babylonian libraries will certainly take many years to 
translate and the interpretation of the Cretan records will bea 
labor of very considerable difficulty.” 


Prorgessor Dérprevp has recently unearthed, in the course of 
his archeological excavations in ancient Pergamum, a mag- 
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nificent hall of columns fully sixty metres in length, which ap- 
parently was a grand portico. Among the finds here was a life- 
size woman’s head in marble, also the inscribed base of a 
statue of Aisculapius, a large vase with the figure of Apollo, 
and more noteworthy, four marble slabs covered with a hiero- 
glyphic style of script, and pictures of various theatrical scenes 
and actors, men, women and girls. Two other marble heads 
were found, one being that of Bacchus, the other probably that 
of the Empress Faustina, the wife of Marcus Aurelius. 


Dr. Bunce, in his great work on “The Egyptian Gods,” re- 
viewed in this number of Bistia, seeks to penetrate the mask 
of Egyptian deities and to discover a belief in une supreme 
ruler of the universe. In support of this contention he cites 
the writings from the earliest dynasties, writings of a very 
rare spiritual beauty and which proves without contention that 


behind the ever changing figures of the Egyptian Pantheon 
there was a conception of a Supreme Being which did not 
change nor disappear, that there was an exalted monotheism 
too lofty for casual reference or for visible imagery. 


Vou. III. No. 2 of the Bettrage zur alten Geschichte, con- 
tains an article by Dr. Lehmann, in which he discusses the 
lost work of Dionysios of Milet and its relation to Assyrian 
history. Dr. Lehmann also writes of the formu la of oath, 
which he quotes from a Greek inscription, and which appears 
to be a literal translation of the well known phrases to be met 
with in the colophons of numerous Babylonian and Assyrian 
documents. Dr. Keller’s new work on the “Descent of the 
oldest domestic animals with reference to Egyptian and As- 
syrian plastic art,” is reviewed. 


Tue April Bisiia will contain “ At a Mount Lebanon Mar- 
onite High Place,” by Rev. Ghosn el Howie; “The Coins of 
Greek and Roman Egypt,” by Joseph Offord, and “The Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs,” by George St. Clair. We have also re- 


ceived for early publication “Sun Worship and Symbolism in 


Egypt,” by Alexander Wilder; “ Genesis,” by Henry Proctor, 
and “ Bible Chronology,” by J. C. Gregg. 
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H Monthly Journal, devoted to Biblical Hrebaology and 
Oriental Research. 


BIBLIA, now in its 16th year, is the only publication in the United States devot: d to Biblical Archeology. 
Its obiect is to give the results of the latest researches in Oriental lands, particularly Egypt, Palestine 


and Syria. 

There has been no more important revelation during the present century than that of the discoveries in 
Oriental lands. A literature has been recovered which already far exceeds in compass the whole of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament no longer stands alone. The records 
already discovered confirm, explain and illustrate the Scripture records, and the historical portions of the 
Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 

Egypt and Syria have only just begun to be excavated, and as much, if not more exists under the ground 
as above it. 

The object of BIBLIA is to present the latest information in regard to the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the work of American, French and German explorers. Attention 
is given also to Classical and Medieval Archeology, reviews of new book, etc. The scope of BIBLIA embraces 
the origin, languages, religion, laws, literature, science, art, manners and customs of ancient Oriental nations, 
and it will present to the general reader, matter which is usually buried in the transactions and periodicals 
of learned societies. 


Contributors. 


JAS. 8. COTTON, M. A. (Oxon.) late Editor of the London Academy. 
REV. WM. C. WINSLOW, D. D., LL. D., Boston, Mass., former Hon. Secretary and Vige-President 
the Egypt Exploration Fund for the United States. 
PROF. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and Authorized Lecturer for the United States. 

REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH, Ph. D., D. D. REV. CAMDEN M. COBERN, Ph. D. 
CHARLES E. MOLDENKE, A. M., Ph. D. F. Ll. GRIFFITH, M. A., F.S. A. 
PROF. HIRAM H. BICE, A. M., F. R.G.S. PROF. W. MAX MULLER. 
REV. J. HUNT COOKE. JOSEPH OFFORD, M. §., B. A. 


GEO. ST. CLAIR, F. G. 8. N. de G. DAVIES,M. A., &. D., of the Archeological Survey. 


Subscription, $1.00 a year. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Subscriptions for Great Britain and the Continent received at Five Shillings per annum, including postage 
Exchanges, books for review and all communications for publication should be addressed to the Editor 


DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, Meriden, Conn. 


All subscriptions and letters relating to the business affairs of BIBLIA, should be sent to 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 











Zontents for March. 


ANCIENT CHARIOTS, Illustrated. - - Foseph Offord, M. S. B. A. 
SAM-LA-ILU, = - - - Ghosn-el- Howie, Ph, D. 


THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENT OF TELL ESH-SHIHAB, (Quarterly Statement). W. Max Muller, Ph. D. 
THE BABEL-BIBEL CONTROVERSY, (Expository Times.) - » Rev. F. A, Seibie, D. D. 
THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, - . - Rev. Theo. F. Wright, Ph.D. 


BOOK REVIEW. “ Budge's, The Gods of the Egyptians,”’ - - - Rev. F. Hunt Cooke. 
THE NILE. Poem, - - - - - - - George Stirling. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SURVEY, AND THE GRA[CO-ROMAN FUND. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Entered at the Post Office, Meriden, Conn., for Maiiing at Secoud Class Rates. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund. 


37 GREAT RussELL STREET, Lonpon, W. C. 
NATIONAL OFFICES 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


President. 
Sir Joun Evans, K. C. B., D. C. L., LL. D., F. R. S. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Maj.-Gen. Sir FRANcISs GRENFELL, G.C.M.G,, K.C.B. 


Tue Rev. Pror. A. H. Sayce, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Str E. Maunpe Tuompson, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D.. F.S.A. 


Vice-President for the United States. 
Hon. CHARLES L. HuTcuHInson. 


Other Vice-Presidents. 
For France, 


For Australia, 
Pror. GAsTtTon MaAspero, D.C.L. 


JosiaH Mutuns, Esq. 
For Switzerland. 


For Germany, 
M. CHARLES HENTSCH. 


Pror. ApoLF ERMAN, Ph.D. 


Honorary Secretary for the U.S.A 


Honorary Secretary. 
Joun E.ierton Lopce. 


James S. Cotton, Esq., M.A. 


Honorary Treasurer for the U.S.A. 


Honorary Treasurer. 
GARDINER M. LANE. 


Herset A. GRuEBER, Esoa., F.S.A. 


Officers in Charge of Explorations. 


Pror, W. M. Finpers Perrig, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Epovarp Navi1t_z, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.C.L. B. P. GRENFELL, Esq., M.A. 


Superintendent of Archzological Survey, 
F. Lu. Grirritru, M.A., F.S.A. 


Editors of Greco-Roman Braneh Documents, 
B. P. GRENFELL, Esq., M.A. A. S. Hunt, Eso., M.A 
Secretary, 
Miss Emity PATERSON. 
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Local Bonorary Secretaries for America. 


New York City: 
Mrs. Howard Crosby, 19 Liberty St. 


Prof. Mortimer Lamson Earle, Bar- 


nard College. 
Prof. John P. Peters, D.D., PH. b. 


Rev. A. F. Schauffler, px. p. 
C. W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Prof. Walter S. Perry, 
M. A., Pratt Institute. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Donald Y. Leslie, 
578 Richmond Ave. 

Cazenovia, N.Y., Pres't F. D. Blakeslee, 
D. D. 


Robt. J. Hubbard, Esq. 


Geneseo, N. Y., Rev. J. E. Kittredge, 
D. D. 


Saratoga, N.Y., Mrs. Winsor B. French, 
1718 Broadway. 


Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. Jeremiah Zimmer- 
man, D. D. 


Utica, N. Y., Gen. Chas. W. Darling. 

Allegheney,Pa., Prof. M. B. Riddle, p.p. 

Drifton, Pa., Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. 

Edgewood Park, Pa., Rev. Wm. R. 
Farmer. 

Philadelphia, Pa., E. W. Clark. 


Rev. Francis A. Horton, p. p., 
Oxford St. 


Rev. Jas. Morrow, pb.p., 701 Walnut 
St. 
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Pittsburg, Pa., Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 
Fifth Ave. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa., Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 
25 W. River St. 


York, Pa., Rev. Chas. James Wood. 
Jersey City, N. J., Chas. Lee Meyers. 


Morristown, N. J., T. Quincy Brown 
Jr., Morristown School. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Prof. John C 
Van Dyke, L. H. D. 


Princeton, N. J., Prof. Allen Marquand 
PH.D., LITT.D. 


Detroit, Mich., Prof. C. Leidich, pu.p. 


Dayton, Ohio, 
PH. D. 


Rev. Edw. Herbruck 


Baltimore, Md., James T. Dennis, Uni- 
versity Club. 


Miss Emma C, Grafflin, 1016 McCullon 
St. 


Washington, D. C., Rev. J. L. Ewell, 
D.D.. Howard University. 


Atlanta, Ga., Rev. Chas. A. Jessup. St. 
Luke's Rectory. 


Carrollton, Ala., Hon. Thomas M. Owen. 


University P. O., Missi, Prof. E. L. 
Riley, PH.D. 


Milwaukee, Wis., David Harlowe, Esq., 


3002 Mt. Vernon Ave. 


Duluth, Minn., Renwick B. Knox, Esq. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Geo. H. Chris- 
tian, 404 South 8th St. 


St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J. R. Jewett, 
PH.D., 226 Summitt St. 

Chicago, Ill., Rev. S. D. Peet, pu.p., 
5327 Madison Ave. 


Omaha, Neb., Mrs. Wm. H. Hanchett, 
821 Pine St. 


Austin, Texas, Prof. W. J. Battle, pH.p. 


Denver, Col., Rev. Camden M. Cobern. 
PH.D. 


San Francisco, Cal., Timothy Hopkins, 
Mills Building. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Mrs. Stephen G. 
Hubbell, 1315 Pleasant St. 
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Bangor, Me., E. R. Burpee, Esq. Amherst, Mass.. Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett 


Burlington, Vt.. Prof. Geo. H. Perkins, oe ae 


PH. D. Fall River, Mass., Rev. W. W. Adams, 
Hartford, Conn,, Prof. Chas. C. Stearns. D. D. 


Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, mM. p., Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Henry P. Emerson, 
PH. D. 205 Ocean St. 


Middletown, Conn., Prof. Samuel Hart, Mrs. A. M. Harris, 2 Sagamore St. 
D. D. 


Leicester, Mass., Hon. John E. Russell. 
New Haven, Conn., Rev. Chas. Ray 


Palmer, D. D. Northampton, Mass., Prof. Irving F. 
Prof. J. M. Hoppin, p. p. Wood. 


East Greenwich, R. I., Rev. Daniel Springfield, Mass., H. Curtis Rowley. 
Goodwin, PH. D. 
Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. Arthur Law- 
Newport, R.I., Mrs. Emma B, Andrews, rence, D. D. 


‘The Reef.” 


HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. S. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archzological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 


a 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 


not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EcypT. 


The Archzological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Gr@co-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 


our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


ll. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1884-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. \Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. Part II. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. Ll. Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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i. Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
rontaining : 

I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 

II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 


remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


XII. Deir el Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII, Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari, Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1900-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


RArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil, El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Li. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Li. Griffith, Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. Beni Hasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. PartI. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for rgo1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 


Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


ll, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Hnnual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1g01-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 

Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the sume Off rccvvscccorreeeovsrinerveees 
lo be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; ont 1 direct that tthe : said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Signature, 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHARLES W. Witson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
WaALTer Morrison, Esq., M. P. J. D. Cracez, Eso. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit Street, W. Lonpon, 


American Members of General Committee. 
PrEsIDENT Daniet C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Prorressor H. V. Hirprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
CLARENCE M. Hype, Eso., New York. 
Rev. Joun P. Peters, D.D., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., Cuautaugua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 
A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 


Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded June 22d, 186s. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 


3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 
These rules have been jealously observed. 


The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. Thecontour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 


Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tue REcovEeRY OF THE SyNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. ‘They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THe Survey oF WESTERN Pa.estine.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine werea ‘¢erra tncognita, In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WorK oF M. CiERMoNT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mies east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulin, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schuthacker. 

6. THe GroLocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Hutz, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PRovERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusscriBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement” free and 


are entitled to the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 

I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
“‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 

ll, Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 

Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. xz. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., rR. E. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.£. 


Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., Li.p., F.R.s. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., n.x. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, iv.p. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIll, The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIIl. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 


Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1.,x.2. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c..., 
LED, BM. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.L.s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, x.c.n. 


Maps. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


Il. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 


Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 


Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


XIl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIll. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 


Seal of ‘‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 


Bonorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THzopore F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Konorary Local Secretaries. 
CauirorniA: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or CoLumsiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
ILunots: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
InpDIANA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missour1: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York. 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orgcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T..C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruope Istanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
TennessEE: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 
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The Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review 


AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 


(FOUNDED JANUARY, 1886.) 


THIRD SERIES. JANUARY, 1904. VOL. XVII. No. 33. 


CONTENTS: 


ASIA: Sir Roper Lethbridge, K. C. I. E.: ‘India and Preferential Tariffs.’ T. Durant Beighton: ‘‘ The 
Modern History of Trial by Jury in India.’’ A. Rogers (Late Bombay Civil Service): ‘‘On the 
Failure of Lord Curzon.’ A. G. Wise (Late of Ceylon): *‘ Education in Ceylon: A Plea for 
Estate Schools.’’ Professor S. Satthiandhan, M. A., LI! D, (Cantab): ‘‘ Principles of British 
Land Legislation in India." 


ORIENTALIA : Professor Dr. Edward Montet : ‘Quarterly Report on Semitic Studies and Orientalism."’ 
Herbet Baynes: ‘‘ The Moslem Call to Prayers."’ Professor L. Mills, D. D.: ‘‘ The Age of the 
Avesta from the Critical Point of View.” 


AFRICA: lon Perdicaris: ‘‘ Morrocco: The Land of the Paradox.”’ 


GENERAL: E. H, Parker: ‘Some New Facts about Marco Polo's Book,"’ Charlotte M. Slawey 
** Japanese Monographs.” A. Francis Steuart: ‘ General Welsh, An Anglo-Indian Worthy.’ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS: Indian Taxation.=The Peasant Proprietors of 
India.—Indian Revenue and Land Systems.— Malaria in India and the Colonies. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES: The Bayard of India.—Three Frenchmen in Bengal; or The Commercial 
Ruin of the French Settlements in 1757:—Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Constitutional Theory.—Hinduism and Christianity. Did Jesus Live roo B. C.?—Voyage au 
Maroc.—Service and Sport on the Tropical Nile, etc. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS: in Asia, Africa and the Colonies. 


Pubushers : Orienta: University Institute, Woking, Engiano. 


1gents: 


5s. net. (Number of pages, 224.) [Ad? Rights reserved. 





WHAT WAS THE USHABTI? 





History and Uses of Ushabtis. By W. C. Winslow, 
Ph. D. ‘Price, 5 cents. 


Address, 2% % % . 
REV. W. C. WINSLOW, 


525 BEACON STREET. BOSTON, MASS 


MEMENTOS: FROM THE HOLY LAND. 


For one dollar sent to Bistta we will send five cards mounted 
with pressed flowers and a cedar cone direct from Mt. Lebanon. 


Send us your order and we will transmit them to our Syrian 
agent, 


The entire proceeds are to be spent in purchasing a few 
Special books for a missionary. 





Ancient Equpte 


Tn the Light of Modern Discoveries. 


Historical, Pictorial and Descriptive, 


By CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, M. D., Ph. D., 


Member of the American Oriental Society; American Philological Society; agp gy Aon Biblical Archeology 
of London; Royal Arch#ological Institute of London and Ireland; Associate of the Victoria Institute, or 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain ; International Congress of Orientalists ; Societe d’Anthropologie of 
Paris; American Association for the Advancement of Science ;, one of the Local Honorary Secretaries of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, etc., etc., and 


REV. C. M. COBERN, A. B., S. T. B., Ph. D. 


Member of the Society of Biblical Archzolo of London; Associate of the Victoria Institute, or 
Pnilosophical Society of Great Britain ; Fellow of the Society of Science, Letters and Arts of London ; 
Member of the Intrenational Congress of Orientalists ; of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy ; 
one of the Local Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt and Palestine Exploration Funds, etc., etc. 


With an Introduction by 
REV. W. C. WINSLOW, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D., 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This great work is the most complete History of Egypt that has ever been published. 
The authors have devoted years to the study of Egyptian history, language and literature, 
and in the preperation of this work have utilized the great mass of material, works of great 
size and cost, published by foreign governments, and quite inaccessible to the general public. 
They have also used the great number of monographs upon special subjects, written by 
English, French and German Egyptologists. 

The work contains nearly one thousand illustrations, many u. oem full page half-tones, 
illustrating the most noted monuments of Upper and Lower Egypt, inscriptions, drawings, 

intings, sculptures, wood carvings, domestic and the decorative arts, and the government, 

aws, religion, arts, sciences, literature and domestic life of the inhabitants of Ancient Egypt. 

many of the illustrations are from recent acquisitions to the Museums of Boulak, London, 
Paris and Berlin, and have never before been published. 

The book is printed on very heavy book paper, 13 x 17 inches, and is sent free of expense. 
One volume folio, pp. 401. Price $15.00. 

Prospectus will be sent upon application. 

ADDRESS, 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., Meriden, Conn. 


sexes, | Patents Sold by Us 


Corborations formed and 
Capital Interested. 
Trave Mars 


DESIGNS ti, 

RNS Copynicurs &c. Money Waiting to Buy Good Patents. 
Anyone sending a sketch an m may 

ee ge The largest company, covering the mos 

pm ty Pee ene de territory, for the sale of patented inventions. 


Patents taken throu hn Munn +f Co. recel 


mn & Enclose stamp for full particulars. 


"Scientific American. NATIONAL PATENT 


ive 
A handsomely filiustrated weekly. Targest cir- 
culation of any gctopting pernal, orms, $3 8 PROMOTING CO., 


MUNN & Co 36 1Broadway, New York 7 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


625 F St. Washingt 





